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SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


The Retrospective Exhibition of Painted 
and Printed Fabrics in Gallery D 6, which 
was scheduled to close on September 11, has 
been extended through Sunday, October 2. 

It will be followed by an exhibition of 
architectural details from the exteriors of 
early American houses of New England and 
the South, with related material. This ex- 
hibition will open with a private view for 
members of the Museum and their guests 
on the afternoon of Monday, October 17, 
the public opening occurring on the follow- 
ing day. The exhibition will continue 
through November. 


ARMOR 


ACCESSIONS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 


° ' 
During the past half year there have 


taken place three sales by which the De 
partment of Armor has profited either by 
purchase or loan—filling gaps in its series 
and securing specimens of artistic merit. 
The first and second of these sales were 
held in New York, the third in London. 
The first sale, at the American Art 
Association, dispersed extraordinary ob- 
jects from ‘princely provenience,”’ coming 
largely from one of the few ancient castles 
in which a private armory had been main- 
tained from early times—armor and arms 
not collected from every source, but bought 
largely from the artists themselves (a hun- 
dred names are mentioned in the catalogue), 
sometimes made to order, for members of 
a family which from the sixteenth century 
included some of the most august and 
wealthy patrons of art in central Europe. 
For, although these objects were sold 
anonymously, many of them were blasonné 
and so accurately inscribed and initialed 
that one could guess safely whence they 
came. From this sale we secured numerous 


desiderata—thirty odd in all—bought 
largely from funds contributed ad hoc 


by Henry Walters, George D. Pratt, and 
the Curator of Arms and Armor. Among 
these acquisitions we mention a series 
of carrousel lances, of about 1700, whose 
wooden shafts are richly decorated, ajouré, 
polychromed, sculptured, blasonné, un- 
surpassed as ‘“‘types.” Of swords three 
specimens may be noted. (1) A calendar 
sword whose blade is etched with the 
names of the saints of each day of the 
year, in beautiful lettering, the months 
separated by their zodiacal signs—an ad- 
mirable aide mémoire of an officer of 1590 
who on a day of peril wished to ascertain 
to which saint his supplications should be 
offered; a fine sword, its hilt damascened in 
silver and gold, its design including ml 
nute foliation. (2) An épée de ville, exempl 
fying the skill of a ciseleur in steel, about 
1600, of the Munich school, to which the 
learned Dr. Hans Stécklein' of Munich has 
‘Hans Stécklein, Meister des Eisenschnittes. 
Esslingen a.N., Paul Neff Verlag, 1922 
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devoted careful attention. Its hilt, origi- 
nally blued, is elaborately sculptured 
in steel with panels of late Renaissance 
foliation and tendrils, separated by clus- 
ters of acanthus leaves, the minute chiseled 
design having been treated with equal 
care on unexposed or concealed surfaces. 
(3) An Italian knightly sword of 1450 
1475, most admirable of all, with tongue- 
shaped blade, blackened hilt, and large 
disk-shaped pommel, one side of which 
bears Saint George ajouré, probably as 
the “gate” of a reliquary, the other the 
letters 1. H. S. This sword is well preserved, 
with its original ‘“‘bluing’”’; even its sheath 
is present, with its little pocket for the 
“throwing knife,’ or baétardeau—tts outer 
surface finely tooled with close-set foliation 
in spirals. This specimen ranks among the 
most precious in our collection. In armor 
the first sale yielded us but a single piece, 
a corselet, and this of late date (about 
1700) when armor was becoming mere 
gear-of-war; vet not only does it fill a niche 
in our progressive series, but also places in 
it, in quality and ornament, a veritable objet 
d'art. In condition, too, it is almost perfect, 
retaining even its garnet satin lining and 
gold galloon. This corselet, it appears, was 
worn by one of the Princes X who, on the 
staff of Marlborough, destined it for severe 
service, for it shows the imprint of testing 
bullets fired from heavy charges. Clearly 
its wearer was prosaic: he intended rather 
“to direct the charge” than to ride aloft 
with Churchill on Addison’s ‘‘ whirlwind,” 
for it is of nearly maximum weight (about 
thirty pounds). 

It is among firearms that our 
profited chiefly at the first sale. Of pistols 
we acquired three admirable pairs. The 
oldest, about 1600, are wheellock dags of 
massive type (fig. 2), probably of Augsburg 
workmanship, resembling closely specimens 
in the Gewehrkammer in Dresden, which 
belonged to Christian I]. The stocks are 
of dark wood carved boldly with hunting 
scenes of many types, framed decoratively 
with Renaissance strapwork and caryatids. 
In its scheme of ornament appear portrait 
busts, a gentleman in rich costume (with 
decorative brayette), and, as central motif, 
Leda. The second brace of pistols illus- 
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trates a particular school of German artist- 
gunsmiths of Swabian Gmiind, about 1660 
(fig. 1). The stocks, again of dark wood, are 
richly carved with figures and busts whose 
faces and members are fashioned in bone. 
The barrels are particularly elaborate, chis- 
eled with personages in a vertical row, each 
occupying a decorative niche. The third 
pair of pistols (fig. 4) is the richest, yielding, 
in fact, a surprising gamut of mid-eigh- 
teenth century ornament. They were made 
in the royal atelier of Naples, doubtless as 
presentation pieces, and apparently by or- 
der of Charles II] of Bourbon and his vice- 
reine, Whose miniature portraits they bear 
as large rosettes on the butts. Barrels, 
stocks, locks, even rivet heads, are enriched 
elaborately; metal parts are parcel gilt, 
stock inlaid intricately with fine silver wire 
and incrusted. In fact, one has only to ex- 
amine these beautiful objects to understand 
why it was that the artist, Michael Bat- 
tista, and his Neapolitan colleagues suc- 
ceeded at that time in wresting the highest 
position in Europe in arquebuserie from 
northern Italy, especially from Brescia. In 
connection with firearms we should mention 
the acquisition at this sale of a number of 
bronze cannon which can justly rank among 
objects of art, rich in decorative motifs, 
signed by their makers and bearing the 
arms of their owners—including a Count 
Andrassy (Hungarian). These objects, big 
and little, mounted on their original car- 
riages (lafettes), polychromed, reinforced 
by foliate traceries in steel, we have grouped 
at the north end of the main armor gallery 
(H 9), with a background of an ancient tent 
and of armor of the period. We should not 
fail to note in this series the wall-gun (fig. 
3), acannon in its way (for it weighs thirty 
pounds), whose stock is treated decora- 
tively with almost Japanese imagery, its 
butt a fire-drake from whose fangéd mouth 
issue the flames and smoke of lock and 
barrel, a carving whose wings, wrinkles, 
nostrils, and mouth suggest in boldness, 
detail, contrasting colors the treatment of 
a dragon’s head by Jingoro the Left-handed 
Finally, as an example of detailed execu- 
tion in firearms we should refer to the 
model of a bronze cannon of about 1580; 


even its box-like carriage is an excellent 
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example of the cabinet work of the period, 
with ornamental rosaces in wood and ivory. 

The second sale dispersed at the Ander- 
son Galleries the armory of Archduke 
Eugene of Austria from the fortress Hohen- 
werfen. This collection, while a large one, 
was practically lacking in enriched and 
early objects, and, unlike the first armory, 
was largely of modern creation. Its most 
important specimen, speaking from a rather 
special point of view, was a fragment of 
horse armor (1525) of rich quality: this, 
unhappily, we failed to obtain. There was 
also an excellent great-shield (Hungarian 
tartsche) which also, alas, escaped us. To 
many the interesting feature of this sale 
was the number of objects it contained 





throwing light on warfare of the davs when 
armor was worn. Here one found, for ex- 
ample (and we purchased numerous docu- 
ments for our series), apparatus for casting 
hot pit h or “Greek fire’’ from the walls of 
the castle over attacking parties. Or the 





““forks”’ of musketeers used as supports for 
hackbutts in an epoch when the weight of 
hand firearms was badly distributed; these 





forks, usually objects of great rarity, oc- 
curred in this sale by the dozen. Or the 
great hanks of lint which, burned as punk, 
served for lighting cannon or matchlocks 
a frail material which mouldered away and 
which today few of us have seen. Here, 1f 
one wished a bit of it to garnish the linstock 
of an ancient cannoneer, or to put in the 
Serpentine of a seventeenth-century gun, 
he could purchase it not by the inch, but 
by the rod. And, as to cannon, there were 
numerous specimens of many kinds, in- 
cluding curious “‘organ-cannon,” the pre- 
cursors of machine-guns, and a great can- 
non of bronze, dating about 1770, richly 
decorated and cast in Madrid. This object 
one may now examine in the Hispank 
Society. 

lhe third sale took place in London early 
in May. It contained numerous objects 
of museum importance which had _ been 
brought together by the late Samuel J. 
Whawell, a dealer and amateur in London, 
former maker and repairer of armor, de- 





scendantof a line of armorers—poor in book FIG. 1. PISTOL 

knowledge, rich in practical experience, ex- SCHOOL OF SWABIAN 
5 

pert in matters technical. In this sale were GMUND, ABOUT 1060 
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FIG. 2. WHEELLOCK DAG, AUGSBURG WORKMANSHIP, ABOUT 1000 








FIG. 3. WALL-GUN OR SERPENTINE, SAXON, XVII CENTURY 





FIG. 4. PISTOL, ROYAL MANUFACTORY OF NAPLES, MID-XVIII CENTURY 
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not a few objects which we needed, but 
failed to purchase—outbid, in point of fact. 
Nevertheless, we are in a position to enrich 
our galleries temporarily with some of them 
by borrowing from their present owners. In 
this way we shall be able to exhibit several 
historical polearms, tilting armor which 
came originally from the armory of the 


Princes Radzivil (Niéswiez), and one of 


the few types of helmets which we still lack. 
BASHFORD DEAN. 
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should produce results distinctly modified 
by local conditions. Designers and crafts. | 
men hastened to interpret the particular 
tastes of a locality and to satisfy its peculiar |} 
needs. For this reason Venetian furniture 
of the period is distinguishable from that 
of Rome or Milan or Florence. 

Within the past year the Museum has 
acquired several characteristic examples of 
Italian decorative art of the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Included in the be 








FIG. I. BALCONY OF CARVED, PAINTED, AND GILDED WOOD 
VENETIAN, LATE XVIII CENTURY 
VENETIAN POLYCHROMY OF quest of Annie C. Kane were the delightful 
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In Italy, as in the rest of Europe, the 
archaeological discoveries in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome and Naples in the middle of 
the eighteenth century gave rise to a new 
classicism which swept before it the vogue 
for the rococo and the remnants of the 
hard-dying baroque. But while in England 
and France the movement was largely 
homogeneous because of political unity and 
dominating artistic personalities, in Italy 
it presented as many and varied aspects as 
one would expect in so decentralized a 
country. Rome was the center of archaeo- 
logical activities whither scholars, artists, 
and amateurs from all Europe betook them- 
selves to imbibe the culture of classical 
antiquity, and it is to these antiquarian 
pilgrims and to publications such as those 
of Winckelmann, Piranesi, and the brothers 
Adam that the dissemination of the newly 
acquired knowledge was due. In Italy at 
this time society, customs, and wealth 
differed greatly in the various cities, and 
it was natural that the new classicism 





settee (fig. 2) and armchair! exhibited in 
Gallery J10, whereas in Venice was pur- 
chased the colorful balcony (fig. 1) in Gal- 
lery K 24. From these acquisitions can,be 
gathered a good idea of the gayness, fan- 
tasy, and intimacy of Venetian art of the 
neo-classic period. 

[he settee and armchair need no inter- 
preter for their charms. When the Museum 
acquired them they were covered with white 
paint and gilt, which, however, had peeled 
away in places, giving a suggestion of the 
original polychromy underneath. 
present appearance more than justifies the 
care and time spent in cleaning them. Red, 
blue, green, yellow, and cream-color are 
distributed in happy juxtaposition over this 
charming furniture. The design offers an 
interesting subject for speculation. It 1s 
fairly certain that design-books of English 
authorship, such as those of Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and the Adam_ brothers, 
found their way into Italy. A considerable 
amount of Italian furniture of obviousl) 
English prototype is known and there 1s 
XXII 
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evidence to support the conclusion that the 
designs were inspired by drawings rather 
than by actual examples. In some instances 
the faulty perspective of the drawing was 
carried out in the piece itself. In the case of 
the Kane furniture, there is nothing in the 
way of direct copying, but there is a remi- 
niscence of English design in the general 


i 
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PIG. 2. PAINTED SETTEE, Vi 


proportions and the relation of voids to 
ornament. The maker may have possessed 
English design-books or he may even at 
some time have worked in England. The 
chief source of his inspiration, however, 
was Italian, probably that inexhaustible 
fount of knowledge, Piranesi. The Diverse 
Maniere, especially, contains much material 
from which the decoration of our settee and 
chair could have evolved. 

The design is characteristically Venetian 
in its expression of the classical movement. 
In contrast to the bloodless superficiality 
of the Adam style and the finished cor- 
rectness of the French Louis Seize it is 
both natural and imaginative. It has none 
of the heavy and erudite archaeological 
quality of Roman furniture of this period, 
nor does it manifest the clumsy aping of 
French styles so often found in Piedmont 
and Lombardy. The designer has impreg- 
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nated an idea which came perilously near 
to being anaemic with delicacy, verve, and 
fantasy. By a profusion of soft colors he 
has achieved the gayness and lack of seri- 
ousness which was Venice herself. 

The execution of this furniture, to be 
sure, lacks the finesse of contemporary 
French and English work, but its very 





LATE XVIII CENTURY 


crudity makes it all the more appealing. 
There is a great deal of animation in the 
birds supporting pendent swags, and in the 
curious crested bird-heads which terminate 
the scrolls of the lower portions of the 
splats. The mouldings and ornament 
throughout are well considered from the 
standpoint of light and shade. A dentil- 
course on the seat-rail together with the 
much simplified composite capitals at the 
tops of the reeded legs adds a naively 
architectural touch. Less successfully de- 
signed, however, are the arms, in which one 
both of a lack of definite 
and of ungraceful 


is conscious 
horizontal elbow-rests 
curves, 

The balcony is more brilliant in its color- 
ing than the settee and chair. The rails 
and posts are blue and gold, while on the 
carving various shades of blue, green, red, 
yellow, orange, and brown produce an effect 
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that is both festive and luxuriant. The orna- 
ment is composed of acanthus rinceaux, 
carved 4 jour, through which twines a gar- 
land of naturalistic roses. The faces of the 
posts are paneled and decorated also with 
roses hanging by ribbons from. gilded 
paterae. 

The room from which this balcony origi- 
nally came must have been riotously 
ful. Other parts of the balcony are built into 
a dining room in Venice, but the nature of 
a matter of specu- 


C¢ lc iT- 


the original room is now 
lation. In the 
course of events 
the balcony had 
been carried to 
Rome, where it 
was acquired and 
taken back to Ven- 
ice by the collector 
from whom the 
Museum bought it. 
It has not yet been 
possible to ascer- 
tain from what 
building in Venice 
it originally came 
The chances are, 
however, that it 
formed part of the 
decoration ot 
either a ballroom 
or a Stair-hall. At any rate it 
difficult to imagine a more appropriate set- 
ting for the polychromed life and costumes 
of the times. PRESTON REMINGTON. 
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MODERN SWEDISH GLASS 


Those visitors who admired the glass 
shown in the Exhibition of Swedish Con- 
temporary Decorative Arts held at the 
Museum last winter will be glad to learn 
that we have lately acquired a number of 
interesting examples and can now boast a 
representative collection of thirteen pieces. 
They lend an added jure to Gallery J 8 
where they are exhibited close to the mod- 
ern Viennese and French glass. 

Looking back at the precursors of this 
modern ware, one discovers that in the 
nineteenth century glass-making, like the 
other arts, suffered from the general lack 
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of creative genius and was chiefly imitative 
of earlier styles until Emile Gallé, René 
Lalique, Louis C. Tiffany, and a few other 
artists began, by their sensitiveness and 
originality, to revivify it. But these men 
achieved only a personal success; their 
art was an expression of their own indivi- 
dualities and, with the exception of some 
of Lalique’s designs, was not made in the 
terms of quantity production. 
Quite as distinctive and far better 
adapted to factory production is the mod- 
ern glass of Swed- 
en, particularly 


that of the Orre- 
fors factory. This 
manutactory was 


established for the 
making of simple 
useful articles such 
as window - glass 
and bottles, but 
from its unpromis- 
ing and provincial 
beginning has risen 
a development 
which approx- 
mates a revolution 
in glass - making 
and which has 
aroused — interna- 
tional interest. 
had as foundation the man- 
of glassworkers whose craft 


FIREWORKS 
HALD 


EDVARD 


The industry 
ual dexterity 
ancestry runs back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Its direction was determined by the 
vision and practical judgment of Johan 
Ekman, who became proprietor of the 
works about 1917. The, two men whom 
Ekman called to his aid, Simon Gate and 
Edvard Hald, were not glass-makers but 
artists.! Had they been bred to the trade 


‘Simon Gate, born 1883 in the Province of 
Vastergotland, studied in the Industrial Art 
School and the Art Academy in Stockholm and 
then worked as portrait painter and designer; he 
entered the Orrefors factory in 1915. Edvard 
Hald entered the architecture division of the 
Technical High School in Dresden in 1904, stud- 
ied for the next two years in Germany and Eng- 
land, was busy in Paris, Copenhagen, and Stock- 
holm from 1907 on, went to Italy in 1912, and 
since 1917 has spent part of each year in Orrefors. 
G. E. Pazaurek, Kunstglaser der Gegenwart, 
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they might have been unable to break with 
its traditions, but coming to it full of fresh 
and stimulating ideas, they have developed 
distinctly modern and original designs. 
These might have been merely novel in- 
stead of appropriate and telling had not 
both artists possessed a genuine feeling for 
the nature and possibilities of glass. For- 
tunately, their designs lend themselves to 
execution by the able Orrefors workmen 
and thus has the enterprise established its 
widespread reputation. 

Phe Orrefors factory pre »duces chiefly the 
characteristic Swedish soda glass of brown, 
topaz, or bluish tint; the quite recently in- 
vented “Graal” (or Grail) glass in which 
by a mysterious alchemy designs in color 
are blown in the fabric; and brilliantly 
polished and engraved crystal glass. The 
first group vields most of the useful wares 
adapted for the service of people of moder- 
ate means and simple tastes. Here, in in- 
expensive household wares, where 
usually does not dare hope for such excel- 
lence, one finds the surety of line, the 
strength and boldness of form which obtain 
in the richer and elaborately decorated 
pieces. In thus combining good design and 
inexpensive production, the Orrefors fac- 
tory has accomplished one of its chief aims 
and has furthered the movement begun 
by the Swedish Handicraft Society some 
seventy-five years ago. 

Of the second group, Grail glass, so 
called because of the glowing colors some- 
times obtained, the Museum has three ex- 
amples, two gracefully flaring bowls and 
a vase. The process, which depends pri- 
marily upon the art of the glass-blower, 
consists of taking a lump of glass, which 
combines layers of the desired colors, and 
by the use of tongs drawing out and 
shaping the design in this mass as the glass 
bubble is blown into its required form.’ 
The pattern expands as the piece is blown. 
In one of the Museum bowls the wave 
motive, compressed near the base, spreads 
out in widening rhythms toward the rim. 
The glass of the vase (fig. 2) is of a violet- 
blue tone with leaf sprays of darker blue 


one 


*This process is more fully described by Erik 
Wettergren in the American Scandinavian Re- 
View. 
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radiating from the base. The black lip and 
foot define the shape and give the piece 
solidity. 

In the third group, the engraved crystal 
glass, Gate and Hald have had the greatest 
opportunity to display their skill. The hu- 
man body would naturally have suggested 
itself to these artists as a decorative motive 
but as its subtle curves and convexities 
can so readily be represented by 
ing out of the surface of the glass deep 
or shallow, circular or elliptical hollows, 


SCO )p- 





FIG. 2. VASE OF GRAIL GLASS DESIGNED 
BY EDVARD HALD 
vigorously drawn and rhythmically ar- 


ranged groups of figures have become the 
chief motive in Orrefors decoration. The 
mat surface doubtless increases the illusion 
that the hollows are in relief. 

It is extremely interesting to compare 
the work of Gate with that of Hald and 
both with the productions of the Lobmeyr 
factory in Vienna. The hand of the sculptor 
and the architect to be back of 
Gate’s designs. He uses many classical and 


seems 


Renaissance elements, especially those of 
an architectural character, such the 
columns which frame his groups, the fes- 
toons of drapery, swags of fruit, and ro- 
settes. These lend formality to his patterns 
and contrast well with the freedom and 
In the 


as 


exuberance of his dancing figures 
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latter the sculpturesque quality is upper- 
most. These robust forms have been aptly 
compared with those in Renaissance in- 
taglios. The shapes which Gate chooses are 
necessarily strong, fit carriers for his vigor- 
ous patterns. Typical of his work is the 
large vase shown on the cover of the Janu- 
ary BULLETIN and the bow] illustrated in 
figure 3, the latter representing a more 
playful mood. 

Compared with Gate, Hald is more com- 
pletely freeof any conventions or influences, 
more original, more wholly modern. His 
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of wheat. The trees are drawn like giant | 
rosettes or pinned-out bits of sea moss, | 


The general effect is extremely gay and 
fanciful, suiting the subject. Though ut- 
terly unlike in arrangement and in the 
devices employed, these designs by Hald by 
their delicate humor and insouciance charm 
us as do Renaissance grotesques. 

In other works by Hald there is displayed 
the same fertility of imagination, the same 
airy touch. So in the Museum’s dish, The 
Wind Rose, the rigors of the North Wind 
are suggested by two muscular figures 


e 
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ENGRAVED BOWL 


touch is that of the engraver or painter, 
rather than that of the sculptor; it is light, 
dainty, brilliant, incisive. He usually dis- 
dains formal patterning and delights in 
broken rhythms, in free and asymmetrical 
arrangements. His work is animated by a 
sense of humor quite in keeping with the 
lightness of his touch. The vase pictured 
here (fig. 1) well illustrates his style. Of a 
rich blue suggestive of a night sky, the 
glass is engraved so that the designs show 
white. Amusing little figures dispose them- 
selves casually beneath trees or canopies 
as they watch the display of fireworks. 
Sky rockets burst in faery-like forms, now 
like snow crystals, now like pendent heads 


DESIGNED BY 


SIMON GATE 


while in telling contrast the South Wind 
sleeps amidst drifts of florets. The slender 
spars and shrouds of a schooner, the lightly 
cut forms of birds seem distinctly wind- 
borne things. A happy fancy has made 
Hald draw the compass in the center of his 
dish. 

Not to pause too long over Hald’s en- 
gaging creations, one must at least mention 
the Museum bowl called Fashion, which is 
completely in the modern idiom, and the 
tall aspiring beaker. Here, again, his humor 
has swept him along as he pictures couples 
dancing in fancy or grotesque dress, Col- 
umns, more slender than those of Gate, 
divide the groups into three scenes, In the 
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central one is a musicians’ gallery set be- 
tween chandeliers, toward which many re- 
leased balloons float gently upward. The 
whole piece has an upward lift by virtue 
of its attenuated shape and the details of 
its decoration. 

In comparing these Swedish examples 
with the Lobmeyr engraved glass in the 
Museum, especially those pieces designed 
by Jaroslav Horejc and Vally Wieselthier, 
one discovers some very interesting points 
of difference. The former are of whiter, 
more brilliant metal in which the relatively 
simple, straightforward decoration is cut 
with a few firm strokes. The latter are of an 
unctuous, oily glass of somewhat yellowish 
cast. The Viennese artists evidently use 
their tools to pare away the surface bit by 
bit, to stipple, to embroider. The decoration 
is elaborate and detailed and 
tapestry. It is as though a cornucopia had 
been spilled over the glass; out of it come 
fruits and flowers and richly appareled 
figures, giving a sense of pageantry and 
wealth of imagery. [t would be futile to 
sav that one style is better than the other. 
In each, the quality of the glass, the manner 
of cutting, and the type of decoration form 
an admirable harmony. 

C. Louise AVERY. 


suggests 


THREE PORTRAITS BY INGRES 


The three portraits by Ingres, lent to the 
Museum by Miss Héléne A. Guerber, were 
drawn in 1841 while he was visiting Jean 
Pierre Gonin in Florence. M. Gonin was a 
Swiss who, for business purposes, had re- 
moved to Florence in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. He settled there with 
his family and prospered, taking an active 
interest in affairs political, religious, and 
artistic. There are many stories concerning 
the Gonin establishment—vague impres- 
sions of ‘“‘a hundred rooms,” of a grand 
staircase with footmen on either side, and 
of high hospitality. Still more numerous, 
however, are the tales of the guests W ho 
honored the house with their presence, for 
here came many travelers, among them 
famous men of their time, Dumas, Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, and Jean Auguste 
Dominique Ingres. These stories have come 
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the way of all family tradition, from grand- 
mother to grandchild—those never-failing 
sources of delight, tales of braver days and 
greater men. 

Ingres was a favorite and frequent guest. 
When he came for long visits he would in- 
stall himself in some of the numerous rooms 
of the Palazzo, set up housekeeping, and 
live independently of the family Gonin. 
When he had money he always insisted 
upon carrying it all with him “‘to hear it 
clink.”’ Sometimes the jingle in his pocket 
tempted him to buy a rare curiosity to be 
had cheap and he would spend all his 
money to obtain it. On returning home, 
proudly exhibiting it to his wife and re- 
ceiving from her an anxious inquiry about 
what they would eat, he would propose to 
play such lovely music on his violin that 
they would forget their hunger. As M. Go- 
nin knew of this he instructed his young 
daughter Louise, whose schoolroom was 
directly beneath the rooms Ingres occupied, 
to report to him whenever she heard music 
there at meal-time. He would then send a 
lackey upstairs to invite M. and Madame 
Ingres to the next meal, an invitation which 
they always joyfully accepted! In the tra- 
ditional manner of artists Ingres seems to 
have been properly absent-minded, for one 
day he appeared clad only in his nightshirt 
but carrying a hat and an umbrella and so 
quite ready to go out. 

On one of his visits he gave to Louise 
Gonin a recently acquired curio, a cameo 
brooch, of which he thought very highly. 
After her marriage he gave her the portrait 
of her husband, Auguste Guerber, which 
is now on exhibition in Gallery C 31. It 
is signed Jngres, dated flor. 1841, and in- 
scribed a4 Madame Guerber. The portraits of 
Jean Pierre Gonin and his wife are also 
signed and dated the same year. That of 
the former is inscribed 4 Madame Gonin 
and that of the latter /ngres a son Excellent 
amt M. Gonin. Louise GUERBER. 


A TREASURY OF DESIGN 
The interest aroused by the special exhi- 
bition of printed and painted fabrics makes 
it worth while calling the attention of the 
public again to the Museum’s collection of 
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GIOVANNI ANDREA VAVASSORE, ESEMPLARIO DI 
LAVORI. VENICE, VAVASSORE, 1532 
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old pattern books, which is one of the rich- 
est and most important of its kind in this 
country. The Museum’s series begins with 
an edition of the Gastel pattern book 
which not only was, so far as known, the 
first volume of this kind to be issued, but 
is today one of the rarest. From these books 
much can be learned about the history of 
design from the days of the late Renaissance 
down to the beginning of the last century. 
Their greatest interest and value, however, 
lie in the fact that they are potentially just 
as useful today as they were when first 
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published—constituting, as they do, one 
of the richest and most varied treasuries of 
design that can possibly be desired by ar- 
tists and manufacturers. In order to make 
plainer the possibilities that lie in them, 
they are here allowed to speak for them- 
selves through a small series of selected 
reproductions of designs suitable for use on 
textiles, which, to those with eyes in their 
heads, cannot help but tell infinitely more 
than any number of words, either of ex- 
planation or exhortation. 
W. M. Ivins, Jr. 








GIOVANNI OSTAUS, LA VERA PERFETTIONE DEL DISEGNO. VENICE, OSTAUS, 1507 


NOTES 


THE RESTAURANT until October 1 will be 
closed on Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held July 25, 1927, 177 Annual 
Members were elected. 


THE Mustum CoL.ections aT THE 
CLoisters. The visitor to the Museum 
from out of town should be reminded that 
its collections are not all embraced in the 
galleries of the main building, but that 
many objects of Gothic art are to be seen 
in the branch on Fort Washington Avenue 
called The Cloisters, there displayed in a 
setting which enhances their beauty. 

The Cloisters may be reached by taking 
the Fifth Avenue omnibus (No. 3) as far 
as St. Nicholas Avenue and 18st Street, 
thence walking west up the hill to Fort 
Washington Avenue, and along it ten blocks 
north. The distance to be walked is about 
half a mile; the entire trip takes about 45 
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minutes. The time taken by a taxicab is 
20 to 30 minutes from the Museum. 


A CyYcLopEDIA OF INFORMATION, A cool, 
moss-colored little booklet, bearing on its 
cover the cut of a vine-covered trellis and a 
trickling fountain, appears with great ap- 
propriateness just as this number of the 
BULLETIN, these steaming summer days, 
goes to press. Its title is Reproductions on 
Sale of Objects in the Collections, A Cyclo- 
pedia of Information, and it contains a 
detailed descriptive list, with sizes and 
prices, of everything that may be had at 
or through the Museum, together with two 
pages of general information on subjects 
such as admission to the Museum, the 
hours of opening, the Museum’s publica- 
tions, and the Extension Division. Among 
articles, other than photographs, offered 
for sale are casts from objects in the col- 
lections, engravings, etchings, reproduc- 
tions in color, and lantern slides. 
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The purpose of the booklet is to answer 
the many inquiries received daily on these 


subjects. 
M. R. 


Postcarbs. For a number of quite logical 
reasons, postcards are rarely thought of 
from an aesthetic point of view. They are, 
to begin with, among the cheapest things 
to be bought, and just because they are so 
inexpensive, and so easily procurable, and 
so almost inevitably destined for the waste- 
basket upon receipt, it is not, on the whole, 
considered worth the care, the skill, and 
the money necessary to produce artistically 
an object of such slight and ephemeral 
value. There is undoubtedly nothing about 
the ordinary postcard to stir the acquisitive 
rivalry of the collector! 

However, these very qualities are the 
factors that make the postcard of value, 
granting, of course, the fact that photo- 
graphically and artistically it is well exe- 
cuted; for, from the point of view of refer- 


ence, a large, representative, and highly 
useful collection could be made with both 
very little effort and very little cost, and 
be of inestimable aid to the student or the 
writer, not to mention that other individ- 
ual, whose name is legion, and whose sole 
aesthetic activity is to enjoy. 

The Museum, which already offers a se- 
lection of over eight hundred cards of ob- 
jects in the collections, has just had com- 
pleted for it the third series of colored post- 
cards by Max Jaffé, of Vienna, and it is 
believed that for delicacy of treatment and 
faithfulness to the original tones, these 
miniature reproductions are unsurpassed. 
Of the forty cards made so far by Mr. 
Jaffé, thirty are photographs of paintings, 
the others views in the American Wing, 
The Cloisters, the Morgan Wing, the Ro- 
man Court, the rooms from the Palazzo 
Sagredo and Boscoreale, and objects in the 
Altman Collection and the Far Eastern and 
Egyptian collections. 

M.R. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JULY, 


DRAWINGS 
Drawings (2): Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
and a Clown, both by Honoré Daumier, French, 
1808-1879.* 
Purchase. 
SCULPTURE 
Marble bust of Patrick Cardinal Hayes, by Alex- 
ander Finta, Hungarian, contemporary.* 
Gift of Hon. Victor |] Dowling 
and Alexander Konta. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Helmets (15), Italian, Spanish, French, German, 


and Austrian, XIII-XV cent. (Wing H, Room 9). 
Lent by Bashford Dean 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 


1927 


DRAWINGS 
Portraits (3): Jean Pierre Gonin, Jeanne Louise 
Gonin, and Auguste Samuel Guerber, dated 1841, 
by Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, French, 
1780-1867 (Floor II, Room 31). 
Lent by Miss Héléne A. Guerber. 
METALWORK 
Tripod cup (chio), in bronze, Chinese, Chou dyn. 
(1122-256 B. c.) (Wing E, Room 9). 
Lent by Mrs. C. R. Holmes. 
PAINTINGS 
The Bathers, by William Morris Hunt, Ameri- 
can, 1824-1879 (Floor II, Room 16) 
Lent by Mrs. Hunt Slater. 
SCULPTURE 
Statuette, gilt-bronze, Buddha seated, Chinese, 
l’ang dyn. (618-906 a. p.) (Wing E, Room 9 
Lent by Mrs. C. R. Holmes 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Incorporated April 13, 1870, ‘‘for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining ...a Museum 
and library of art, of encouraging and developing 
the study of the fine arts. and the application of 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of advanc- 
ing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, 
and, to that end, of furnishing popular in- 
struction.” 

OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 

MUSEUM 
President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


Rosert W. DE Forest 
Evinu Root 

HENRY WALTERS 
Howarpb MANSFIELD Treasurer 
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THE Mayor OF THE City OF New York 
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Epwarpb S. HARKNESS Henry S. PritcHettr 
THE STAFF 


EDWARD ROBINSON 
JoserpH Breck 


Director 
Assistant Director 
Curator of Classical Art 


Curator of Paintings BrYSON BURROUGHS 


Associate Curator H. B. WeHLe 
Curator of Egyptian Art Atsert M. LyTHGor 
ARTHUR C. Mace 


Associate Curators 
AMBROSE LANSING 

Curator of Decorative Arts JOSEPH BRECK 

Associate Curators ) FRANces Morris 
Curator of Armor 3ASHFORD DEAN 
Keeper of th» Altman Col- 

lection and Acting Cu 

rator of Far Eastern Art THEOporRE Y. Hossy 
Curator of Prints WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR 
Director of Educational 

Work Hucer Et.iott 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer Eviat T. Foote 
Executive Assistant 3RADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WiNIFRED E. Howe 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson 
Supt. of Buildings Conrab Hewitt 

MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who contribute 5,000 
FELLOwS FOR LiFe, who contribute . 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay an- 

ME a 8d ay” ae erg” S 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 


ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 
PriviLEGeEsS—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 


ARTHUR CurTIss JAMES 


GIs—ELA M. A. RICHTER 


< HERBERT E. WINLOCK 


\ CuHarLes O. CorNELIUS 


A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays, 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

The services of the Museum Instructors free. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum for members, 

The BuLLeTin and the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary. 

ADMISSION 

The Museum, including its branch, The Clois- 
ters, 698 Fort Washington Avenue, is open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 
6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Director of Educational Work. 
An appointment should preferably be made in 
advance. 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an addi- 
tional fee of 25 cents for each person in a group 
exceeding four in number. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, and _ lending 
collections, see special leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 

PUBLICATIONS 

CaTALOGUES published by the Museum, 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Etcuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. to 
4.45 p.m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p.m. 
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